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“ A Note On the 1936 Census of Religious Bodies with other bodies, and the remainder were no longer in 
existence. Fifty-seven denominations, relatively small 
“- If a really alert or wo for a really alert newspaper bodies, were reported for the first time in 1936; these 
| had been looking for a “scoop” he could have found, dur- il h 
940 | ing recent months, a story that might have carried head- Were Not al new, however; certam of them came ito 
i on being by division from a previously reported body. 
any " . When interested persons examined this release, the 
ding aa ew re chief attention was naturally given to the decrease in the 
and number of local churches reporting, 199,302 in 1936, com- 
pared with 232,154 in 1926, as noted above. This decline 
in the total number was reported in spite of notable 
‘ ne eel increases in the number of local churches for certain 
rian bodies; for example the Assemblies of God, General 
ight Council, reported 2,611 churches in 1936 as compared 
with only 671 in 1926. 

"i N Further cursory examination revealed, however, that 
- ee the main difference in the number of churches reporting 
_ was to be found in the totals for three religious bodies 
the If these headlines had ever appeared, they would have  *° follows : | 
sion | been substantially correct, and would have revealed at Numser or Loca, Cuurcnes REportinG 
ord- ] least a part of a long story that no one may ever be able 1926 Census 1936 Census 
snty to tell completely, because no one is in position to gather Southern Baptist Convention........ 23,374 13,815 
une | all the data from the “non-cooperating”’ ministers. 26,130 

The decennial Censuses of Religious Bodies, made in ethodist Episcopal, South......... 18,096 11,454 

1906, 1916, 1926, have always been regarded as of the eR RN 67,600 43,618 

greatest importance because the census figures have been ae! 

the only statistics about organized religion based com- (The reports of other denominations also showed de- 
nch pletely upon a tabulation of reports from local congrega- creases but not to the extent of the three above.) 
een | tions. All other compilations that have been made at These three denominations reported in 1936 to The 
the various intervals for the Christian Herald, and, for exam- Christian Herald tabulations of reports received from 
ae ple, the one for INFORMATION SERVICE of January 14, their local churches, as noted in the 1937 Yearbook of 
3 in 1939, by Dr. Herman C. Weber, have been ‘summaries American Churches, as follows: 
able | of the totals furnished by the official statisticians of the 
fom | denominations. Many denominations make periodic re- Numer or Loca nee REPORTING TO OFFICIAL 
me ports of membership and finance based upon tabulations 1936 
’ of reports from local churches, but others do not. Hence Southern Baptist Convention................6+. 24,537 
‘ing | the reliance of all interested in statistics of organized Methodist Episcopal .........sseeeeeeeeeeeeees 24,485 
rch. | religion upon the data of the Bureau of the Census. Methodist Episcopal, South..............seeeee. 16,245 
nal | On August 1, 1940, the Bureau of the Census of the CHAIR assicnscexssnrciannstnctaceennee 65.267 
and { Department of Commerce, Washington, issued a “United Ae 
tO | States Summary” of the Census of Religious Bodies: Thus it will be seen that thousands of local churches 
cult | 1936, seven pages, No. 204. It stated that all figures for not reporting to the Bureau of the Census for 1936 actu- 
leal_ | 1936 were “preliminary and subject to correction.” The ally existed. Why, then, the discrepancy, which marks the 
low | returns received for 1936 were for 256 religious bodies 1936 Census as “incomplete,” when compared with the 
try | with 199,302 local churches and 55,807,366 members, as relatively satisfactory result secured in 1926? Study of 
life | compared with 213 religious bodies having 232,154 local _ the question reveals a number of factors. 
rity | churches and 54,576,346 members in 1936. “Each church The 1936 Census of Religious Bodies can perhaps only 
this was requested to report the number of members according be described as “ill-fated” from beginning to end. The 
ing | to the definition of membership in that church or organi- Censuses of Religious Bodies for 1906, 1916, 1926 and 
ker zation.” Of the 213 denominations reporting in 1926, nine 1936 were all taken under authority of laws passed in 
va. | were not shown for 1936. Of these, some were merged 1906 and 1929. But Congress refused to vote the neces- 
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sary funds for the Census of 1936. Then a group of 
religious leaders from many denominations requested 
President Roosevelt to allocate discretionary relief funds 
in order to make the religious census possible 10 years 
after the one of 1926. The President complied with the 
request. However, less money was available in 1936 than 
in 1926. Exclusive of amounts for printing, $182,019 was 
spent to gather data in 1936. This compares with $283,188 
spent for the same purpose in 1926. Census officials 
explain that they requested more funds, but were unable 
to secure them. They also state that in 1926 a greater 
variety of forms was printed using such terms as “confer- 
ence” or “association” and that by simplifying forms 
economies were made in printing for 1936. In the latter 
year, 600,000 schedules were printed, compared with 
950,000 in 1926. Each church not replying to a first 
request received a second schedule, and in the case of 
many denominations third and fourth requests were 
mailed. In addition, census officials explain that they 
sent “many hundreds” of telegrams. 

Is the explanation, then, to be found mainly in inade- 
quate records, or unfamiliarity with figures, or “just plain 
lethargy” of the ministers or clerks of numerous local 
churches? Certainly, these factors were also present in 
1926, and a very satisfactory result was secured then. 

The main reason seems plainly to be that many minis- 
ters of certain denominations were not in as cooperative 
a mood in 1936 as in 1926, and that this attitude of non- 
cooperation extended so far that they would not even heed 
the earnest appeals of their own national officials to fill 
out schedules so as to assure a complete report for their 
own denominations. 

Much of the non-cooperation seems to have been occa- 
sioned by the adoption by the Bureau of the Census some 
years prior to 1936 of a uniform procedure of citing its 
legal authority on all schedules sent out. The Bureau 
takes about 100 censuses. In the early years of the de- 
pression, business houses often asked for citation of au- 
thority before filling in blanks received. The Bureau 
then began citing authority on all its forms. It thus pub- 
lished on the 1936 schedule for the Census of Religious 
Bodies in small type at the bottom of page 2 its “authority 
for collection of information” in the following words: 
“The information to be used as a basis of religious sta- 
tistics is collected by the Census Bureau under authority 
of Acts of Congress approved June 7, 1906, and June 18, 
1929. These Acts make it the duty of every person in 
charge of any religious body to answer all questions on 
the printed schedule, applicable to the religious body, 
church, or organization; and upon refusal or neglect to 
comply, such person is subject to a fine not exceeding 
$500 or to imprisonment not exceeding 60 days, or both: 
and if any such person willfully gives false answers, he is 
subject to a fine not exceeding $10,000 or to imprison- 
ment not exceeding one year, or both.” 

The Bureau also published in large type at the top 
of page 1 of its schedule the following notice: “YOUR 
CENSUS REPORTS ARE CONFIDENTIAL.—Acts 
of Congress make it unlawful to disclose any facts, in- 
cluding names or identity, from your census reports. 
These laws are strictly enforced. Only sworn census 
employes can see your statements. Data collected are 
used solely for preparing statistical information. Your 
Census Reports Cannot be Used for Purposes of Taxa- 
tion, Regulation, or Investigation.” The same notice was 
printed in red type on the letterheads used by the Census 
Bureau in communications with ministers and clerks. 


It appears that certain ministers, noting the penalties 
for refusing to comply, reacted by saying, in effect, “All 
right we'll defy the government and challenge it to put us 
into jail.” Addresses were made by churchmen, and 
articles were written in the church press, urging non- 
cooperation, on the thesis that an attempt to gather sta- 
tistics was an unwarranted interference by the state in the 
life of the church. The exact number of these addresses 
and articles is not known, but numerous clippings and 
photostatic copies of clippings have been examined in the 
course of this study. 

Rumors were circulated among ministers and by min- 
isters that the 1936 Census of Religious Bodies was 
“just a New Deal proposition,” that this was an attempt 
by the New Deal to “invade” the church. The circulation 
of such rumors could, of course, only reflect on the intel- 
ligence of the clergy who spread them, since the Act 
authorizing the first religious census was signed by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt on June 7, 1906, and a second Act relating 
to the Census was signed by Herbert Hoover on June 
18, 1929. 

In addition, the flames were fanned by sections of a 
newspaper press which picked up the words of the oppo- 
sition, apparently to aid the publishers in their attempts to 
discredit the New Deal. The newspapers who participated 
in circulating the stories were at least as ignorant as the 
clergy of the responsibility of Theodore Roosevelt and 
Herbert Hoover for the Censuses. Or, if they were not 
ignorant, then the most plausible explanation of their con- 
duct is that they were not interested in enlightening their 
readers. 

A well-known Bishop of the Methodist Church has 
exclaimed sadly in regard to this matter: “I am afraid 
we have only ourselves to blame.” In fairness it should 
be added, however, that the attitude of non-cooperation 
may have been sincerely taken because of concern among 
clergymen lest they encourage any éncroachment by the 
state upon the life of the church. This concern has been 
aroused, of course, by the events in Europe, particularly 
the persecution of the church by Nazi Germany, The 
church-state issue, which many thought had been settled 
forever, still lives among us. “Eternal vigilance” to 
guard the freedom of the church has played its part in 
the “drama” of the Census of 1936. 

Finally, other very practical aspects of the incomplete 
Census must be noted. It is understood that Census 
officials will state that the figures are incomplete in ex- 
planatory notes in proposed publications. But hasty 
references to the totals may easily lead even informed 
people to make unwarranted judgments in regard to the 
status of organized religion in the nation. Iso, many 
new chaplains are to be appointed in the Army and the 
Navy, and the chaplains have thus far been apportioned 
to the denominations according to the percentages of total 
church membership reported in the Census of 1926. It 
the Army and the Navy adopt the reports of church 
membership for 1936 as the basis for apportioning chap- 
lains, then the numerous local clergymen who failed to 
report their membership will have done their own de- 
nomination a distinct disservice. However, this decision 
has not yet been made. The officers of the General Com- 
mittee on Army and Navy Chaplains have been conferring 
with Army and Navy, requesting either that they continue 
the quotas based on the percentages of 1926, or else make 
their own investigations of the incomplete reports in the 
Census of 1936. 

Benson Y. Lannis. 
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The End of the French Constitution 


A scholarly article entitled “The Demise of the French 
Constitution of 1875” in the October issue of The Ameri- 
can Political Science Review (Menasha, Wis.) contains 
information of much importance for American readers. 
The author is Professor Karl Loewenstein of Amherst 
College. The disintegration of the Third Republic may, 
the author believes, amount to a revolution, but not in 
the ordinary sense of a “ground-swell arising from below.” 
No avowed fascist party was represented in the French 
legislative assemblies, nor was there in evidence a per- 
sonage having the “charisma of true leadership.” What 
appears to have occurred was the breakdown of the 
“military caste,” and with it the cracking of the national 
morale. The Third Republic was a representative democ- 
racy in which legislative sovereignty was not limited by 
popular participation in the process of revising the con- 
stitution—which is not a single document but a series of 
“lois constitutionelles.” Thus we had the unique spectacle 
of a French system of government being “terminated in 
full conformity with the constitutional procedure intended 
when enacted.” It was the most “orderly” of France’s 
revolutions. 

The French people have been prejudiced against plebi- 
scites. This was because “in political tradition the plebi- 
scite has etched itself indelibly into the French mind as a 
political device of that type of dictatorial government 
which the French call Caesarism.” The absence of pro- 
vision in the Constitution of 1875 for popular participation 
in governmental changes opened the way to a repudiation 
of the Revolutionary principles of 1789. “As happens 
frequently in constitutional practice, an existing institu- 
tion or legal form was used for purposes entirely incom- 
patible with the institution’s original intent.” 

A startling fact emerges: “Juridically, totalitarian gov- 
ernment is not incompatible with what is called the 
republican form of government.” Even in the United 
States, “as demonstrated by the virtual dictatorship of 
Huey Long in Louisiana,” we are not effectually guaran- 
teed a truly democratic government. “The issue may well 
become in this country one fraught with vital political 
implications. A short time ago, an influential group of 
business-men advocated, with specious historical argu- 
ments, substituting for the term ‘democracy’ that of ‘re- 
public,’ with the sousentendu that while democracy ob- 
viously is identical with popular government, a republic 
may be compatible with authoritarian rule.” 


Dr. John B. Holt of the United States Department of 
Agriculture offers, in the American Sociological Review 
(Menasha, Wis.) for October, an illuminating social 
study of various religious groups, commonly known as 
Holiness or Pentecostal sects, in different parts of the 
United States. The largest of the groups—the Assemblies 
of God—Dr. Holt reports, increased from 11,000 members 
in 1916 to around 200,000 in 1939. The next in size, the 
Nazarene, increased from less than 7,000 in 1906 to over 
136,000 in 1936. The other groups included in his study 
are the Church of God, with headquarters at Cleveland, 
Tennessee, the Church of God with headquarters at An- 
derson, Indiana, the Pentecostal Assemblies of the 
World, the Pentecostal Holiness Church and the Pilgriia 
Holiness Church. (Dr. Holt lists an eighth of indeter- 
minate size, the Pentecostal Assemblies of Jesus Christ, 
which is less than ten years old.) 
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The main point of the paper, which was read before 
the Southern Sociological Society’s 1940 meeting, is to 
stimulate research among these groups and the unorgan- 
ized forms of Pentecostal and Holiness religion. Dr. Holt 
puts forward the following four hypotheses and attempts 
to defend them. 

“1. This religious movement is largely the natural 
product of the social disorganization and cultural conflict 
which have attended the over-rapid urbanward migration 
and concomitant urbanization of an intensely rural, and 
among other things, religiously fundamentalist population. 

“2. The movement is typically a social movement in 
that it is an attempt on the part of certain groups ex- 
periencing acute social maladjustment to recapture their 
sense of security through religious revival and reform. 

“3. This present attempt at social readjustment and 
reintegration tends to be reactionary and reformist rather 
than revolutionary or constructive in character, and does 
not promise to help eradicate the maladjustment which 
brought it forth. Its beliefs and ethics are drawn from a 
disintegrating rural agricultural tradition. | However, 
they are successful in inspiring hope and a type of beha- 
vior in individuals which may raise their individual or 
group status above that of their class. 

“4. The growth of these sects comprises a religious 
movement which is definitely regional and primarily 
southern in character.” 

The geographic distribution of these sects is interesting 
and important. The concentration areas are listed as 
follows: 1. The vicinity of the large industrial centers, 
Birmingham, Chattanooga, Knoxville, and Nashville. 2. 
Parts of small manufacturing cities and towns, most con- 
spicuously in the upper Piedmont region; less conspicu- 
ously in the lower coastal plain of South Georgia and the 
upper coastal plain of North Carolina and the “fall line” 
cities of Columbus Macon, Augusta, Columbia, Raleigh, 
Richmond etc.; also “manufacturing towns in northeast 
Alabama and northwest Georgia, and in the southern end 
of the Valley of Virginia. 3. The coal fields of Alabama, 
Tennessee, and Kentucky. 4. The mountains of western 
North Carolina. 5. The citrus section of central Florida; 
the new agricultural areas in South Georgia, northern 
Florida, and northern Alabama. 6. The winter play- 
grounds around Tampa.” 

Dr. Holt finds that the growth of these sects is asso- 
ciated with “industry, manufacturing, mining, develop- 
ing agriculture, and low-cost recreational areas.” He 
distinguishes two processes of urbanization, the first con- 
sisting of the displacement of rural values and social 
controls, etc., by corresponding urban values and mores; 
the second, of “the disruption of social ties, the social 
disorganization in terms of individual isolation from pre- 
viously stable and durable personal ties which attends 
heavy migration of persons from their home communities 
to new areas.” It also seems that mass migration tends 
to take place at low economic and social levels. This fact, 
Dr. Holt says, has a double significance. “In the first 
place, the migrants enter their new social milieu at its 
most poorly organized level. Their own poverty and that 
of their low-income neighbors, also the very fact that 
they are newcomers, without having had the necessary 
time to develop new ties and to build or find their place 
in local institutions, account in part for the social disor- 
ganization characteristic of these areas. In the second 
place, the low economic level of entry is significant because 
to the better established families and groups in the new 
areas, the migrants appear as an inferior social group of 
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wage hands, miners, or tenants, in most cases as just 
‘poor whites.’ Segregated occupationally, economically, 
and by the social discrimination of the longer or. better 
established families and groups in the new areas, the 
migrants would tend to become acutely aware of their 
lack of status. Disturbed emotionally by the necessity to 
adjust to a changed situation and subjected perhaps also 
to economic insecurity and want, this group of in-migrants 
would find the situation psychologically distressing.” 


Such conditions foster the type of religious experience 
emphasized by the Holiness and Pentecostal groups. 


The Extent of Anti-Catholic Sentiment 


What has been called a “bigotry poll’’ has been con- 
ducted during recent weeks by America, a leading Catho- 
lic weekly publication. The results are reported by 
Gerard Donnelly, S.J., in the issues of October 5-26, the 
summary occurring in the last number. The opinion 
survey covers Catholic clergy throughout the country, 
from whom 1,541 replies were received. The complete 
statistics of the poll follow: 


The number of questionnaires sent was 23,863; the 
number of replies was 1,541, coming from 48 states. 
This was a 6.4 per cent return. 


The first question was: “Are you personally aware of 
such anti-Catholic incidents or publications as are men- 
tioned by Dr. Chapman (in his article of June 29) ?” [Dr. 
Chapman, professor of philosophy at Fordham University, 
enumerated and characterized the better known individu- 
als, groups and publications which, under varying guises, 
have systematically attacked the Catholic Church in 
America.] Replies from 1,496 priests were: Yes—712 
or 47.6 per cent; No—784 or 52.4 per cent; a negative 
majority of 72 votes or 4.8 per cent. 


Question 2, “Do you believe that there is a growing 
feeling of anti-Catholicism in the United States?”’, 
brought 1,451 replies, as follows: Yes—792 or 54.6 per 
cent ; No—659 or 45.4 per cent; an affirmative majority 
of 133 votes or 9.2 per cent. 


A third question was asked, “Have you any suggestions 
as to Catholic procedure ?” Some of the opinions expressed 
in reply were very striking. Nearly all of the “bright- 
siders” answered, Yes, emphatically. In summary they 
said: “Let Catholics lead better Catholic lives. Let 
Catholic truth be preached unceasingly, in simple fashion, 
everywhere, and to everybody—to Catholics and non- 
Catholics alike.” 

Some thought that all libels and misrepresentation 
should be ignored in order not to advertise them. How- 
ever, more than 300 pastors said: “Expose! Expose! 
Expose! Fight every canard. Answer every lie. Meet 
every charge. Repulse every attack. Let no blow, how- 
ever small, go unwarded. Defend every inch of the line.” 
Some would go so far as to have recourse to the courts in 
suits for libel. Much confidence is placed in “a wider 
distribution of Catholic literature—books, pamphlets, 
leaflets, tracts, dodgers and so on.” Those who want 
low-priced literature for educational purposes want 
“simply written, de-Scholasticated, one-syllable-worded 
treatments, and point with contempt to the high-brow 
apologetics produced by some of our zealous pamphlet- 
eers.” 


Father Donnelly says that for the most part the pro- 
blem of distribution of such educational material was not 
dealt with by the correspondents. A few advocated door- 


bell ringing. Some wanted a Catholic daily. Some urged 
buying space in the daily papers and advertising the 
Church’s teachings “as entertainingly as Ethyl adver- 
tises fuel.” Radio and street preaching are in high fa- 
vor. “What the reverend doctors, nearly all of them, insist 
upon is broadcasts that are bigger, better, oftener, simpler, 
folksier, much less pompous, much more interesting.” 
Among other suggestions are “study clubs, youth work, 
scouting, closer contact of pastor with parishioners, greater 
participation by priests in civic and patriotic affairs, gal- 
vanizing the Knights of Columbus, catechetical summer 
schools, greater social activities, less talk of money matters 
from the pulpit, more zeal by the laity, more zeal by the 
clergy, more zeal by the bishops.” 


American Catholics Condemn Fascism 


Discussion has been acute and often renewed concern- 
ing the attitude of the Catholic Church and of individual 
Catholics toward fascism. The following paragraph from 
a statement issued on October 28 by some of the best 
known Catholics in this country is therefore significant. 
The specific purpose of the pronouncement is to urge 
vigorous action in behalf of Britain, but it is noted here 
as an anti-fascist manifesto. The paragraph referred to 
follows: 


“We, as American citizens and Catholic Christians, 
believe that American institutions, based as they are on 
Christian principles, face an appalling danger. Hitlerism, 
like Communism, seeks to subvert Christianity by setting 
up a warped vision of racial superiority and of the omnipo- 
tent state in the place of God. In Hitlerism, as in Com- 
munism, the dignity and the rights of the human person 
are annihilated in brutal subjection to a collectivist state. 
We must recognize it for what it is—the denial of God, 
of all that makes life worth-while for Christian peoples, 
and the rejection of every spiritual and moral restraint. 
From this, all its actions follow in logical sequence. It is 
ruthless and without honor. It attacks by lies and subter- 
fuge as readily as by overwhelming force of arms. It has 
given its followers a vision of world conquest and domin- 
ion and has convinced them that there is no other evil 
than interference with the accomplishment of its purpose.” 


Among the signers are Bishop Robert E. Lucey of 
Amarillo, Texas; Bishop Edwin V. O’Hara of Kansas 
City, Mo.; Rev. John P. Boland, chairman, N. Y. State 
Labor Relations Board; Rev. George B. Ford, chaplain to 
Catholic students, Columbia University ; Professor Moor- 
house I. X. Millar, S.J., professor of political philosophy, 
Fordham University, New York; Professor Maurice S. 
Sheehy, Catholic University, Washington, D. C.; Rev. Ed- 
ward J. Walsh, president, St. John’s University, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Mrs. John G. Agar; Dr. William M. Agar, Colum- 
bia University, New York, geologist and author; Edward 
J. Brown, International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers; Thomas E. Burke, secretary-treasurer, International 
Plumbers Union; Mrs. Nicholas Murray Butler, Presi- 
dent’s House, Columbia University, New York; James 
Byrne, Chancellor of the University of the State of New 
York ; Col. William J. Donovan; Professor Carlton J. H. 
Hayes, Columbia University; Maurice Lavanoux, editor, 
Liturgical Arts Magazine; Dr. George N. Shuster, presi- 
dent of Hunter College, New York; Michael Williams, 
founder and former editor of The Commonweal; Matthew 
Woll, American Federation of Labor. 
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